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AN OUTLINE OF COSMIC HUMANISM 


N a former paper in this JOURNAL’ the writer outlined an hypoth- 
esis of absolute experience, suggesting here and there a philos- 
ophy of ‘‘cosmic humanism’’ which, if worked out, might redeem 
American philosophy from its present level of brute pragmatism and 
unromantic realism. If only the master pragmatists would suppress 
their endless essays in defense and definition of their method! All 
but the most stiff-necked and unregenerate of the younger English- 
writing philosophers have long ago adopted the pragmatic method, 
but now stand amazed and dismayed to find their masters indulging 
themselves in the sin of elaboration and analysis. This abuse of the 
‘‘method of definition’’ is the natural vice of rationalism. It were 
better that the pragmatists applied their energies to cultivating the 
world-ground which they have already wrested from their hered- 
itary foes. 

The world-ground lies fallow, awaiting the hand and will of an 
expert. Meanwhile it may be well to offer, as a stimulant and irri- 
tant, an outline of the world-view which in his former paper the 
writer described as ‘‘cosmic humanism.’’ 


I 


The pragmatist has on his hands a world-ground. What shall he 
make out of it? There is a certain pusillanimity in the present 
attitude of pragmatism. The Promethean boldness of rationalism’s 
world-views may well have staggered the gods. But now their divine 
amazement is tempered with heavenly mirth by the spectacle of a 
wil-philosophy which yet does not dare to press beyond the limits of 
tedious definition and timid, ‘‘on-the-whole’’ hypotheses. The his- 
tory of earlier pragmatisms with their homo mensura sophisms makes 
it certain that, unless pragmatism produces a man who shall measure 
the very cosmos by himself, the movement begun so potently and 
promisingly a few years ago will prove as evanescent as a passing 
breeze. The pragmatist theory has never yet been genuinely tested. 


*Vol. IV., pp. 176-183. The present paper was read before the American 
Philosophical Association at its recent meeting in Baltimore, December 29- 
31, 1908. 
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Such a test would require that the, so far, rather sterile pragmatic 
philosophy were incubated for a while in the self-same cosmic matrix 
wherein the seeds of rationalism have hitherto germinated and flour- 
ished. What sort of world-view is the pragmatic passion likely to 
breed if it thus germinates and produces its kind on a cosmic scale? 

Its offspring must be in some sense a world-view. In this matter 
the pragmatist must recognize the validity and persistency of the 
human spirit’s search for something universal and eternal. Such a 
search has indubitably had its functional value in the growing ex- 
perience of the race, and must, therefore, by the pragmatic test be 
recognized as helping to constitute the living truth. What, then, is 
this perfect passion for universals and eternals? Has it the validity 
of a world-forming, world-creating principle? Is it merely a pas- 
sion? Perhaps the passion itself is the one universal thing in the 
world? Does it connect, or disconnect, the human from the cosmic? 
Is it the whimpering and wailing of a soul in an incurable agony of 
finiteness? Or is it the terrific will force of an Ubermensch claiming 
his birthright as an aristocrat of the universal life? It may well be 
that a painstaking critique of this old-fashioned passion for the 
eternal and universal will expose impulses out of which pragmatism 
itself may organize a view of the world covering in principle the 
whole ground of reality. 

It is certain that, whatever the eternal is, it is not of the nature 
of ideas. The prime fallacy of rationalism arises from its failure to 
distinguish between the function and the content of an eternal im- 
pulse. The region in which the self acknowledges a universal a priori 
quality in its processes is, as the literature of speculative mysticism 
attests, a region of transempirical consciousness. Wherever the 
mystic experience has divulged a content of ideas, these can be shown 
to be preconceptions subconsciously stored away in the mystic’s past 
experience. The pure function of consciousness in this transem- 
pirical region has the imperative, eternal, universal quality just 
because it has no empirical content. It is a pure function; its uncer- 
tain content, the irreducible contradiction between ideas and will, has 
always been regarded by the first-class pessimist as an unmitigated 
evil. 

It can not be affirmed that this pure function is inwardly diversi- 
fied into fourteen forms of experience, more or less. Here, again, 
the evidence of speculative mysticism must be trusted. The per- 
sistent characteristic of the pure mystic experience is its spaceless- 
ness, timelessness, causelessness. For some years the writer has 
experimented in this mystic region, but has been unable to identify 
in the experience, ¢. g., of time, as infinite, any quality that distin- 
guishes it from space, as infinite. The experience in both cases is 
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one of perfect fluency without ideational content. The infinite as 
well as the infinitesimal space-experience begins to ‘‘swim’’ or 
‘‘shiver’’ as consciousness verges upon the abysmal. These are the 
habitual expressions by which my subjects have sought to symbolize 
the perfect fluency of the universal and eternal quality in the experi- 
ence of space and time. 

And this which is true of the infinitudes of the pure reason is 
equally true of the infinitudes of the practical. Who can uncover, 
say, in wisdom, as infinite, a quality that isolates it from goodness, 
as infinite? In the wisdom literature from Plato to Emerson these 
terms of practical infinitude are constantly interchanged and inter- 
fused. The eternal goodness is in all points wise: the universal 
wisdom is in all directions good. In the mystic experience neither 
goodness nor wisdom has any ideational content. 

The first principle of cosmic humanism confronts us here. What- 
ever may be in detail the defects of the world-view herein outlined, 
this first principle I hold to be indefeasible: ‘‘infinite’’ when attached 
to any substantive whatsoever is the sign of a contentless, formless 
function of experience. A self-organism, whether human or cosmic, 
is fundamentally finite on the side of its empirical content. There is 
no such thing in man or cosmos as an infinite idea. 

The writer’s former thesis in cosmic humanism is, therefore, not 
guilty of begging the question between pragmatism and rationalism 
in affirming that there must be even in a world-experience a region 
of absolute subeonsciousness the infinity of which is purely fune- 
tional. We may grant, with philosophers like Leibnitz and Hart- 
mann, the hypothesis of an unending, unconscious fecundity in the 
world-ground. The cosmic life may be in an incomparable degree 
teeming with germinating ideas and wills. We are driven, neverthe- 
less, by the most fundamental structure of our own organisms of 
experience to presuppose a formless function underlying all these 
countless half-conscious impulses, ideas, and passions of the world- 
ground. 

In its first principle cosmic humanism is thus aligned with specu- 
lative mysticism rather than with rationalism. It acknowledges in 
the world-ground an ‘‘infinite tendency’’ rather than a well-ordered 
and self-representative structure of eternal and universal ideas. 


II 


In its second principle this cosmic application of the pragmatic 
method must transfer to the world-ground another ingrained feature 
of the human organism of experience; namely, the instinctive coor- 
dination of blind impulses into a consistent organism of vital experi- 
ence. The pure function of consciousness does, in fact, take on a 
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living content; the unconscious does become conscious; the simple 
fluency of primal consciousness does become dirempted by warring 
wills and ideas. The prenatal bareness of animal experience does 
fructify with the passing years. The cosmic function has evolved a 
cosmos with the passing ages. Now, is this a fructification into con- 
sciousness of unconscious idea or of unconscious will? 

Here, again, the bias of rationalism must yield under the test of 
experience. This test has already shown us that the inmost structure 
of consciousness excludes the notion of a divine mind full of an 
infinite number of infinite ideas and forms. But rationalism might 
justly intervene at this point with the sentimental contention with 
which throughout its history it has gripped the race of men. Putting 
aside all metaphysical claims with respect to the ideas of the eternal 
and universal, this pure sentiment of rationality simply claims that 
at any rate the motives of the cosmic life are always ideational rather 
than impulsive, calm rather than passionate. The sole aim of world- 
experience is to arrive at an eventual, inner harmony of its ger- 
minating ideas, to subject all wills to this ideal of consistency and 
smoothness of being. In a word, the prime aim of experience is to 
become reasonable. 

If this final defense of rationalism is an argument for the primacy 
of ideas as against impulses, its argument can not claim the support 
of experience. On the contrary, nothing is more certain than the 
primacy of the impulsive phase of consciousness. The consciousness 
of single-celled animals is fundamentally motor; likewise the prenatal 
consciousness of the higher animals. In these two cases no idea 
whatever (except, perhaps, sensations of pressure and warmth) can 
be present in the organism’s inner experience; and yet the very signs 
are motor by which the psychologists infer that they are conscious at 
all. Or, again, in idiocy and senile dementia, where consciousness 
approaches once more its primal state, the last functions that linger 
above the threshold are not ideational, but motor. In ‘‘absolute’’ 
idiocy there still remains a vegetating activity ; in dementia the first 
functions to disappear or become confused are ideational, and in the 
last stages an impulsive activity continues long after it becomes only 
too painfully apparent that all control from ideational centers has 
ceased. 

With scrupulous regard for the structure of known organisms of 
experience, cosmic humanism is thus able to take a second step in its 
construction of world-experience. It now conceives that experience 
to be an infinite, totally subconscious function whose first steps in 
world-experience are impulsive rather than ideational. No matter 
how persistently a world-soul may in its present constitution be aim- 
ing at inward reasonableness, in its beginning it had no idea where or 
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how its activity was coming out. Like every other organism of 
experience, it just became, it just grew! In this matter cosmic ex- 
perience is again comparable with the mystic passion which desires 
an infinite number of things, and yet has no idea what these things 
are. The cosmic passion may be eternal, the cosmic idea is inherently 
temporal. 


III 


These initial impulses arising blindly within the formless and 
fluent infinity of world-consciousness have undergone coordinating, 
organizing, and hardening processes. In the present state of the 
cosmos the average observer will be very reluctant to accept any doc- 
trine of the present plasticity of cosmic stuff. In this matter of 
plasticity the materialist now has the weight of evidence in his pan of 
the scales. The patent fact is that, except within very narrow limits 
indeed, things are not plastic under our processes of practical reac- 
tion. By overdoing its hypothesis of the perfect plasticity of the 
world-ground, humanism might easily fall into the pathetic fallacy 
of absolute idealism. On the clear ground of known experience the 
humanist may insist (a) that the cosmos conceived as world-experi- 
ence must be inwardly a pure function, and (b) that in its initial 
processes of growth it was an inchoate matrix of perfectly plastic yet 
blind impulses-to-be. But it can not be urged on the same ground 
that world-experience in its present state is thus blindly and per- 
fectly fluent. World-impulses, whatever they may be in their in- 
ward, primeval character, are now outwardly fixed and hardened. 

Does, then, the structure of cosmic humanism fall to pieces be- 
cause one can not by taking thought pinch off a eubit of world-stuff 
and plaster it on his own head, nor by praying make the sun stop in 
its course? There is a certain merit in the criticism of one of prag- 
matism’s doughty opponents who declares that the theory is designed 
solely for the man who needs to get out of a scrape. But the apparent 
bathos of pragmatism at this point arises solely from a failure to fit 
the structure of human experience fully into the cosmic scheme. For 
it is true of human experience, not only that it has this inner and 
initial plasticity, but also that in its adult form it has stiffened and 
hardened into all sorts of physical fixtures. In our own organisms 
there exist innumerable physical processes which are only subcon- 
sciously felt and are ordinarily wholly uncontrolled from higher 
centers. In both its phylogenetic and ontogenetic origin this human 
experience began, we may fairly suppose, as a plastic feeling-con- 
sciousness of the total organism: the plastic simplicity of the con- 
sciousness of the single-celled animal and of the freshly impregnated 
fetus is paralleled in each case by the plasticity and simplicity of the 
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organism itself. But with the inward formation of physical systems 
each discharging a fixed function in the evolving organism there pro- 
ceeded likewise, on the side of consciousness, a certain subconscious 
hardening of physical consciousness; e. g., feelings of visceral 
massiveness, of joint and muscle strains, of physical weight, hardness, 
and the like. 

Humanism, disabused of any metaphysical hypothesis of cosmic 
plasticity, should propose at this point an hypothesis of cosmic, phys- 
ical subconsciousness. In brief, two postulates are involved in the 
fundamental structure of physical experience. (1) The physical 
universe has originated not by the fully conscious control of some 
eternal intelligence, but, rather, through a hardening into objective 
being of the unconscious, organic needs of the impulsively evolving 
cosmos. (2) The physical universe is now felt in the cosmic life as 
so much pull and strain and dead weight.?_ In a word, plasticity is 
no more a characteristic of cosmic than of human experience. 


IV 


On the other hand, the humanist metaphysic need not postulate a 
cosmic experience less plastic than the human. As we have just seen, 
the physical parts of an organism are felt. They are not inwardly 
and radically sundered from the region of conscious being; they are 
subconscious, but not unconscious. Moreover, within certain limits 
physical processes are subject to control from the higher motor cen- 
ters of the organism. Consciously controlled heart-beating, accel- 
erated or depressed circulation of the blood, voluntary bisecting of 
the viscera, the suggestive therapeutic reduction of inflammation in 
diseased parts, the psychic treatment of nervous and chronic diseases 
—these are cases in point. The evidence by no means proves the 
complete plasticity of the human organism under conscious control 
from higher centers; it does indicate, however, that there is in the 
conscious organism no inherent imability which would prevent the 
controlling of physical processes from volitional centers of the cosmic 
life. : 

Vv 


The foregoing conclusions expose the marrow of the divinity 
within the dry bones of scholasticism. The genius of the schoolman 
is revealed and exhausted by his search for a necessarily permanent 


?T need hardly say that this transcription of physical subconsciousness from 
the human to the cosmic scale should not be carried to an anthropomorphic 
extreme. In the cosmic life there are, of course, no visceral feelings, no muscle 
and joint strains, and all that. At the most the cosmic physique feels in a 
universal degree the intracortical strains and the brain fatigue which assail the 
human life. 
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principle underlying and pervading the shifting sands of being. And 
this is the lasting passion of all seekers after the universal and eternal. 
That such a principle is discoverable we have seen. It is in 
reality not a system of fixed and well-ordered concepts, but a pressure 
of conscious activity presupposed in all our processes of experience 
and felt even in the region of our subconscious, organic life. But 
the very process of analysis which discovers this active principle of 
all experience does not wholly satisfy the scholastic passion for an 
eternal whose existence is necessary. It is conceivable that the func- 
tion of consciousness even on a cosmic scale should cease to be active. 
There are cases of known organisms wherein the active, organizing 
principle has practically ceased to work. In absolute idiocy and 
coma the organism of experience seems to be slipping back into the 
abyss of totally unconscious non-being. Either because of a con- 
genital poverty of impulses-to-be, or through a fatiguing of these 
impulses, conscious activity seems about played out. If, now, we 
apply the norm of human to cosmic experience, we may admit the 
possibility of defectiveness and fatigue even in the cosmic organism. 
The persistency of the physical universe in the midst of its ceaseless 
flux of being must thus be interpreted partly as the natural healthi- 
ness of a great cosmic animal’ and partly as the conscious resistance 
of cosmic energy to the deranging forces of mental disease.* The 
real existence of universal principles or laws is, therefore, to be 
regarded not as necessary, but rather as the achievement of a partly 
conscious and partly subconscious will-to-be in the cosmic life. 


VI 


It remains only to ward off a possible misunderstanding of the 
foregoing analysis of the world’s absolutely subconscious matrix by 
explaining that this discussion of the ‘‘infinite’’ has no explicit refer- 
ence to the tender infinitudes of religious experience. To affirm 
that the absolutely subconscious has in itself a blind character which, 
as blind and unconscious, is strictly submoral, or to consider that this 
subconscious world-life has arrived at and is now consciously working 
out in its voluntary centers a personal character, or to submit the 
ground on which religious experience may justify its antagonism to 
positivism in claiming that this personal character is cosmic and not 

3A large part of the living truth is undoubtedly expressed in the cosmic 
animism of Greek culture. See Plato’s description of the world-soul as a “ per- 
fect animal,” “ Timeus,” 31. Cf. Aristotle: “ Deity is an animal that is ever- 
lasting and most excellent in nature. . . . This constitutes the very essence of 
God,” “‘ Metaphysics,” Book XI., 6. 

*Such resistance appears to fail, as we have seen, on the human plane in 


cases of idiocy and senile dementia and on the stellar plane in cases of “ dying ” 
comets. 
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merely human—these questions the writer hopes to discuss at some 
future time in a paper dealing with ‘‘ The Cosmic Character.”’ 


FRANK C. DOAN. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Psychology of Feeling and Attention. EEpwarp Braprorp TITCHENER. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1908. Pp. 404. 


Psychologists of feeling have as a rule started at the big end of the 
horn. Titchener proposes to reverse this procedure, and to take his de- 
parture from elements themselves. All fundamental differences in psy- 
chological systems depend upon the different conceptions of sensation, 
feeling, and attention. A knowledge of the issues here involved and of 
the relevant facts becomes imperative. The problem of sensation, though 
it is the farthest advanced of the three, is an involved one. The unsettled 
state of feeling and attention is notorious. Temperament and training 
have largely determined the attitudes thus far taken toward these prob- 
lems. Titchener claims, however, to “keep as closely as possible to docu- 
ments and to experimental results.” 

As sensation must be for the author the standard of reference through- 
out his discussion, he attacks at once this preliminary problem. Two 
usages of the word must be distinguished. “ The sensation for psychology 
is any sense-process that can not be further analyzed by introspection.” 
“The sensations of psychophysics, on the other hand, are the sense-cor- 
relates of the elementary excitatory processes posited by a theory of 
vision or of audition, ete.” The sensory element of psychology, with 
which the author is concerned, must be defined in terms of its attributes. 
The provisional definition of attribute may be that it is any aspect of 
sensation which fulfils the conditions of inseparability and independent 
variability. Independent variability is within limits only a reliable test 
of an attribute. Following Miiller, Titchener groups attributes of sensa- 
tions into those of qualitative and those of intensive character. In the 
intensity group come such sensation characteristics as intensity proper 
(degree), duration, extension, and clearness. Qualitatively a sensation 
may possess a “complex of distinguishable qualitative attributes,” or a 
single one. A sensation of color may (without approaching or withdraw- 
ing from the zero point) be varied in hue, tint, and /chroma, three dis- 
tinguishable attributes in the quality group. Likewise volume and pitch 
in the quality of the tone sensation are distinguishable, each one being 
at the same time qualitative. In pressure sensations, also, there is over- 
lapping of the ticklish, the quivering, and the granular qualities. This 
overlapping is found as well in pain and certain kinesthetic sensations, 
and, possibly, in alimentary sensations. Titchener concludes here that 
“ psychology has taken the simplicity of the qualitative attribute in too 
dogmatic a spirit,” showing very forcibly “that there is a great deal of 
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work still to be done before we can make out a final list of the sense 
qualities.” 

As to the intensity problem decision is likewise difficult, instances of 
the independent intensity variation being hard to find. In the sphere of 
vision Hering, Hillebrand, and Kiilpe have each denied its existence. 
Concomitant quality variation confuses introspection. Titchener thinks, 
however, that psychophysics has explained and resolved the difficulty of 
the spatial and temporal attributes. Controversy is active for the reason 
that we confuse time estimate and durational experience, space estimate 
and extensional experience. The charge of equating the psychical and 
the physical has been met in the case of intensity and can here be dis- 
missed. Empirically “duration appears to attach to all sensations,” and 
extension to visual and the three cutaneous senses. The fourth intensive 
attribute, reflecting as it does the distribution of attention, is very fully 
dealt with later in the discussion. There are also, yet to receive adequate 
investigation, attributes of a “higher order,” which may or may not be 
further analyzed, such as the penetratingness of certain scents, or the 
urgency of pains, or the obtrusiveness of certain colors. In estimating 
the number of possible sensations Titchener raises the question as to why 
quality has been accepted as the “ individualizing ” attribute of sensation. 
If intensity should also be an individualizing attribute the number of 
visual sensations would be unaltered, although the auditory list would be 
greatly lengthened. The same problem arises with the other attributes, 
and Titchener suggests that their differences, like intensive differences, 
should be regarded as ultimate and distinctive. Yet he sees no necessity 
here for logical strictness. A classification should be adopted for the 
sake of expediency. Such problems of this introductory chapter are 
presented to put the reader “in tune” with the author in his later study 
of the still more baffling questions relating to feeling and attention. 

Some psychologists have held that there is no independent feeling 
element, some that there is. The James-Lange theory dispenses with 
this independent element by identifying affective processes and organic 
sensations; Stumpf, by divorcing sense-feeling from emotion; both differ- 
ing from Titchener, who believes that simple feelings “ represent a stage 
or level from which we ascend to the emotions,” and vice versa. Hence 
for the author the only thoroughgoing procedure is to attack the problem 
at the bottom, by examining the criteria of sense-feeling, or affection. 

Subjective is the term which is supposed to differentiate feeling from 
sensation, and those using it have tended to confuse epistemological and 
psychological inquiries. Wundt, however, uses subjective in the sense of 
“tendency to fusion.” This characteristic is not, however, attributable to 
a single element, and likewise it does not satisfactorily differentiate feel- 
ing and organic sensation. Another meaning for subjective is that it 
refers to the uniqueness of the experience, while objective, characterizing 
the sensational element, refers to the common experience by different 
observers of the external stimulation. The phenomena of adaptation 
show sensation to be in a similar case, and hence “ variability of affective 
judgment may be due, precisely, to difference in affective adaptation.” 
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Feelings, again, are called subjective because they can’t stand alone in 
consciousness: sensations objective because they can. Some sensations 
are subjective, however, and some feelings objective, if we are to admit 
introspective records. Hence objective and subjective are poor names with 
which to distinguish elementary sensation and feeling. 

Affections, again, are said to be unlocalizable, while sensations can 
be localized. As to “outer localization,” feelings are often localized, 
some sensations never. The question of “inner localization” brings up 
the question of mixed feelings. Can affections coexist, as sensations do, 
in consciousness? Here Kiilpe and Wundt are arrayed against Ebbing- 
haus and Sully. Titchener apparently thinks he finds experimental sup- 
port here for the impossibility of the coexistence of feelings. This feel- 
ing criterion is at least in doubt; the evidence, though strong, is not 
conclusive. 

Sensations, again, merely differ, feelings are antagonistic. Sensation 
differences, expressed in paired terms, cold-hot for example, do not in 
themselves imply real opposition, and opposition does seem to require the 
presence of feeling. Still “affective opposition” is meaningless unless 
we understand by it “mutual incompatibility in consciousness,” a con- 
cession to an unproved, though likely, assumption, in Titchener’s mind. 

A fourth suggested criterion is that, while sensation is stronger than 
image, image-affection is intensively equivalent to the sense affection. 
As this involves the mooted problem of affective recall, Titchener cites 
Ladd as counter-authority, and points out the need of “ experimental 
control of affection,” mentioning the objection that this rests on two 
doubtful assumptions; that sensation and image differ only in intensity, 
and that the image-affection (?) may not have passed in each case into 
sense-feeling. 

Again it has been said that habituation marks off feeling from sensa- 
tion. The direct analogue is here, however, obvious. Lastly, affections 
are said to lack the attribute of clearness. This, authorities to the con- 
trary, Titchener thinks the most firmly grounded criterion of affection. 
Thus the conclusion seems to be that it is necessary to discard the criteria 
of habituation and central intensity, to pronounce doubtful those of sub- 
jectivity and non-localizableness, and to attach some importance to the 
qualitative antagonism and to the lack of the clearness attribute. Here, 
as indeed throughout the volume, Titchener succeeds admirably in forcing 
the appeal to experience, and to experience, moreover, under experimental 
conditions. 

Ruling out from consideration numerous historical and epistemological 
attempts to reduce affection to sensation, the discussion now centers upon 
Stumpf’s 1906 paper, “ Ueber Gefiihlsempfindungen.” Stumpf clearly dis- 
misses the possibility of conceiving feeling as an attribute of sensation, 
since it itself possesses attributes. Titchener agrees, thinking this an 
error that dies hard. As to another alternative, that feeling is an inde- 
pendent element, Stumpf throws the burden of proof on the adherents to 
this view. Unless the difference between sensation and feeling is primary 
and fundamental, conceptual hypotheses of their independent existence 
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violate scientific economy. Stumpf, then, is concerned in showing that 
affection is best and most truly conceived, not as attribute, nor as coordi- 
nate element, nor yet as a special kind of sensation, as vision for example; 
but rather as a (central ?) concomitant sensation. By an appeal to the 
different senses Stumpf concludes that pain is a sensation and that pain- 
quality is a quality of sensation. To this Titchener assents, dissenting, 
however, both as to the nature of this pain-quality and as to whether un- 
pleasantness is really a qualitative character of the pain itself. Stumpf 
here has overlooked the significance attached to the pain sensations that 
are still pleasant. Again, for Stumpf itch is a pleasant sensation, for 
Titchener it is an itch sensation with a pleasurable (or not) concomitant 
affection. In short, Titchener thinks that the Stumpf theory would have 
to mean (p. 95) that “ pleasures of touch or temperature, sight or sound, 
aroused by intensive peripheral stimulation, depend for their pleasurable- 
ness upon the coexcitation of the organs of tickling, itch, lust, ete.” So 
again, in the problem of agreeableness and disagreeableness of stimulation 
of visual, auditory, taste, or smell organs, Stumpf’s theory does not satisfy 
introspection. Its author would say that, physiologically, it is possible 
that agreeableness excitation is never set up independently of visual or 
auditory, etc., or that agreeableness and color are intimately fused, or that 
agreeableness sensations are of central origin. In this last case, of 
course, they can never be isolated by modifying peripheral stimulation. 
Here Titchener thinks Stumpf unwarranted in bolstering up his theory 
by purely psychophysical arguments. The possibility of “isolating the 
pleasure organs” of vision, etec., obviously is not taken seriously by 
Titchener. Stumpf’s conclusions rest upon the assumption that some- 
thing that can be separate in idea, but not separately sensed, is still a sen- 
sation. Concerning here the related problem of the separateness of 
imaged affection and of sensory image, Titchener, aside from his own 
convictions about affective imagery, finds “no atom of reliable evidence ” 
of the fact. Even so, Stumpf would answer, the affective element might 
still be an “ accessory sensation of central origin.” 

In brief, Stumpf has not been consistent in his attempt at a descrip- 
tive task; he has examined the three alternative affection criteria and 
found them wanting; he has established pain and itch, for example, as 
sensational in character (taking for granted, however, that they and their 
analogues are thus affective concomitant sensations); he has surmounted 
the difficulties in sight, sound, taste, and smell by a retreat into psycho- 
physics; in short he has posited the psychophysical possibility of centrally 
excited accessory sensations, thus lending his name to a proposed sub- 
stitute for the “ affective element” theory of Titchener and others. Here 
the critic can see in the substitute no possible applications which would 
seem to justify the rejection of the independent element hypothesis; this, 
too, after examining those proposed. 

Titchener next devotes a whole chapter to a consideration of Wundt’s 
tridimensional theory of feeling. He sees germs of this theory in the 
early writings of Wundt and attempts to account for that author’s ap- 
parently shifting attitudes toward the problem. He then outlines the 
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finished theory and numbers the five general arguments used by Wundt 
in its defense. This is in substance a résumé of the published controversy 
between these authors, already familiar to psychologists. Briefly, 
Titchener thinks Wundt’s reliance upon results of the impression method 
irrelevant, his support for the three dimensions based on temporal rela- 
tions of affective experience (given up by Wundt himself) useless, and 
the argument based on the general conditions of conscious contents, 
intensive, qualitative, and temporal (disregarding without reason the 
spatial), as “logically defective and psychologically indefensible.” 
There remains, however, the necessity for testing the soundness of 
Wundt’s introspective evidence, and the validity of his analogy from the 
qualitative analysis of the emotions. 

In the first place, Titchener is impressed with the significance attached 
to the fact that Wundt repeatedly changes the terminology for his 
maximal dimensional opposites. The real difficulty evident is one of 
reconciling the apparent conflict of the demands of accurate introspection 
and of the necessity of maintaining this assumed typical affective move- 
ment between opposites. Titchener’s real introspective difficulty in assent- 
ing to Wundt’s classification is shown by other psychologists, even by those 
who are themselves, as Royce and Vogt, disposed to some dimensional 
theory. The multitude of elementary qualities which these dimensions 
are supposed to include involve one, of course, in still more intricate and 
perplexing problems. As compared with the richness of Wundt’s, Titch- 
ener finds his own introspection of these compound feelings very meager. 
He feels strongly that Wundt confuses organic sense material with feel- 
ings, and that the lack of interest of the latter in organic sensations 
per se accounts for the apparent richness of affective qualities. In short, 
the organic sensations are responsible for the tridimensional theory. Ex- 
perimental investigations by Titchener and Hayes are here reported as 
“ experimental evidence” to the contrary, though it is not claimed that 
they are conclusive. On the whole Wundt’s theory is valuable chiefly in 
that it is a starting-point for further inquiries. As yet Titchener offers 
no hint at any constructive theory. So fascinating and necessary first 
is this clean critical preparatory survey. 

Before we are to have his own tentative psychology of feeling, attention 
(the clearness attitude of sensation) must be treated. Experimental psy- 
chology may justly point with pride to three principal and distinct achieve- 
ments: the recasting of the doctrine of memory and association, a scien- 
tific treatment of individual differences, and, despite vague hints through- 
out the whole history of psychology, the discovery of attention by an 
explicit formulation of the problem—“ the nerve of the whole psycho- 
logical system.” As the name of Helmholtz must be associated with the 
doctrine of sensible quality, and that of Fechner with sensible intensity, 
so must that of Wundt be with the doctrine of attention. Despite this 
fact, even recent writers, Ebbinghaus and Pillsbury for example, by “ con- 
stant appeal to casual introspection,” really confess scientific weakness. 
Many have too readily acquiesced in Kant’s doctrine, that introspection 
(really retrospection) of psychology can never be identical in import with 
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the introspection of physical science. Titchener concludes that there is 
no difference here in principle, illustrating his point, and concluding that, 
in the case of the disappearance of affective processes, this is due to 
another fact, the “incompatibility of affection and attention.” The 
really adverse influences in the study of attention have been due to “ the 
pressure of popular psychology and the obviousness of application.” Sci- 
entific psychology has, however, fought clear of the popular fallacy of 
regarding attention as a faculty. Again, the demand for immediately 
applicable formule “ has discouraged that work of scattered exploration by 
which alone a science is enabled to advance.” 

Titchener proceeds to show how the real problem of attention centers 
in the fact of sensible clearness, and that it can best be studied by con- 
ceiving it as an intensive attribute of sensation. He has prepared for 
this discussion by his introductory treatment of sensation. Baldwin’s 
Dictionary cites five types of attentional theory. These are representa- 
tive, and Titchener makes the point from them that “ wherever you look, 
you find some form of reference to clearness; clearness is, so to say, the 
first thing that men lay their hands on, when they begin to speak of 
attention.” 

It remains to consider under what conditions sensation appears with 
maximal clearness. These are (1) intensity of stimulus (including 
duration or extensity considered as equivalents of high degree of sensible 
intensity) ; (2) quality (some qualities intrinsically clearer than others) ; 
(3) temporal relations of stimulus (suddenness, pretty well assured; 
repetition as such still requiring experimental proof); (4) movement of 
stimulus (especially in the fields of vision and touch); (5) novelty (a 
true condition in its own right in so far as it means non-associatedness) ; 
(6) the associative relationship between the sensation and the whole 
circle of momentarily dominant ideas (in complex sensory or in acquired 
ideational interests); (7) the accommodation of organs of sense (as a 
negative condition at least, if we admit in addition to “attributes of 
stimulus ” “ psychophysical dispositions”); and (8) the absence or cessa- 
tion of the stimulus (a true condition only when foregone attention is 
presupposed). Thus, just as the central fact of attention is clearness, so 
all “empirical conditions of conscious clearness may be grouped together 
as conditions of a powerful impression of the nervous system” (p. 204). 
Titchener does not go into elaborate discussion of theory. Intensive 
stimuli set up psychophysical processes of relatively great strength, 
qualitative make appeal to peculiar nervous susceptibility, repeated 
stimuli with cumulative strength rank with the intensive, sudden stimuli 
impinge upon nervous elements of a high degree of susceptibility, mov- 
ing stimuli arouse different nervous elements in quick succession, in a 
sense also being cumulative, novel stimuli do not have to share their 
effects with associates or rivals, and the anticipatory image makes the 
correlation of a given excitation coincide with a psychophysical one 
already in progress. Likewise, of course, excitations in the line of a 
“ psychophysical disposition ” will have greatest effect, whereas “ periph- 
eral accommodation” opens the gateway to the cortex, giving the stim- 
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ulus strength from the first. Finally, it is a matter of little consequence 
to recast all these empirical conditions into those physiological and those 
psychological. The sole condition is nervous disposition. Genetic psy- 
chology may classify these determinants in the order of time, experimental 
psychology delimit and quantify their influence, and physiology exhibit 
the mechanism of their nervous operation. 

Thus attention, clearness, is conditioned upon nervous predisposition, 
exactly as the attribute, quality, is conditioned upon nervous differentia- 
tion. To be an attribute of sensation implies that it varies, within limits, 
independently of other concurrent attributes. This is the first law of 
attention. Some qualities admit of a very narrow range of clearness- 
degree. The intensity-relation to clearness is the debatable ground, how- 
ever. Here Titchener, citing flatly opposed authorities, is again driven 
to experimental results. From these he positively concludes that, with 
strong as well as with weak stimuli, attention has an intensifying effect. 
He can not explain what this means physiologically or psychologically. 
Attention in a measure thus is seen to be an independently variable attri- 
bute, while at the same time it seems bound up with intensity. Weak 
sounds may be as clear as loud ones, but weak clear sounds may not 
be as weak as they would be at a lower degree of intensity. From the 
foregoing it is natural, from physiological conditions, that intensity and 
clearness should be intimately related. 

The law of the two levels is Titchener’s second law of attention. Bald- 
win and Angell (who follows him) have confused physiological and psy- 
chological clearness, in positing four levels in consciousness. Ward’s 
three grades include “subconscious presentations” as one level. Mar- 
shall seems to find by introspection a “ feel” of a narrower or fuller aura 
in the lower field of inattention. Helmholtz, Leibnitz, and Wundt find 
kinds and degrees of clearness—clear and obscure grades. Morgan dis- 
cusses the focus and the margin. Titchener can not verify the distinc- 
tions purported to have been found by Baldwin, Angell, and Marshall. 
The question of the relative degrees of clearness in the two levels is found 
to be a difficult one. Titchener, while admitting the possibility, can not 
discover these in the lower level. He takes issue with Wundt’s intro- 
spective interpretation of a clear, a half-obscure, and a wholly obscure 
(merely a feeling of “something there”) field, the first two in his opinion 
belonging to the upper, the last to the lower level. If clearness be taken 
as a sensible attribute of sensation, and introspection here be clearly dis- 
tinguished from the conjoined assimilative function of cognition, it will 
be found that, so far as clearness (attention) is concerned, the clear and 
the half-obscure belong both to the upper level. These are recoverable in 
the “image of reproduction.” Likewise James, in his “Stream of 
Thought,” interested in the cognitive function, is primarily concerned 
with the upper conscious level. This actual two-level formation of con- 
sciousness is narrower above, broader below. This assured difference of 
clearness of focal fields is a promising field for experiment, however 
doubtful the case may be with the lower level. 

The third law of the temporal relations of attention, the so-called laws 
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of accommodation and of inertia, is a law of the total attentive con- 
sciousness rather than of clearness itself, and hence not pertinent in an 
elementary psychology of attention. It relates to problems of perception 
and of idea. For Titchener throughout a simplified psychology of ele- 
mentary attention is the desideratum. 

Following up, then, Titchener’s clean-cut inquiry into the “ carrying 
power of clearness under simple conditions,” we are given the law of 
prior entry, which permanently displaces former absurdly proposed ex- 
planations of the negative displacement of the bell-stroke, in complication 
experiments, by showing it to be a phenomenon due to definite predisposi- 
tion of the attention, of “prior entry.” As to the law of limited range, 
Titchener, against Ebbinghaus, agrees tentatively with the more common 
account that many stimuli may become clear in consciousness at the 
same time, at least until this consensus has been subjected to experimental 
revision. 

Concerning the law of temporal instability, Wundt has confused the 
term instability with discontinuity in his claim for the latter. Titchener 
questions discontinuity “even in extreme instances of successive associa- 
tion.” The quality attribute is not “intrinsically intermittent,” though 
the quality may fade out. Experiment must decide here also as to whether 
clearness is intermittent. The question becomes this, Does fluctuation 
oceur in all sense departments? In touch attention shows no fluctuation 
sometimes for several minutes, in one instance for over ten minutes. 
This, in the sphere of touch, with no accommodation organ, suggests that 
conditions for fluctuation are peripheral. Evidence is next forthcoming 
that the same holds good of hearing, and that fluctuations in sight are 
due to “ very special conditions residing in the function of the peripheral 
organ.” At least a safe tentative position is that until peripheral condi- 
tions are investigated further appeal to the cortex is useless. Peripheral 
conditions of clearness are intermittent, the oscillation of the central 
predisposition is an open question. Titchener is not concerned, of course, 
with the fluctuations of the total attentive consciousness. The law of 
temporal instability holds for central predispositions. 

A final law of attention, illustrative of Titchener’s attempt “to disen- 
tangle the really elementary problems from the problems of the total 
attentive consciousness,” is that of degree of clearness, some law of 
clearness comparable to Weber’s law for intensity. This has not been 
discovered, no way of measuring attention directly or indirectly having 
proved satisfactory. Suggestions, however, as to methods for objective 
tests which might indicate gross differences in attentional degree and 
capacity in different observers, or constancy and fluctuation in the same 
observer, are given. All experimental investigations where introspection 
is judiciously got and interpreted, and even results from expression in- 
struments, might be utilized in the needful work of differentiating con- 
scious degrees of clearness. 

Titchener has been constructive in his treatment of attention, but as 
yet only critical in his feeling discussions. His final chapter is con- 
structive here also, although modestly offered as “tentative and provi- 
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sional.” He deprecates the intellectualism typical of Herbart, the sensa- 
tionalism of contemporary physiology, the strong intellectual-bias in- 
heritance of experimental psychology, and the inertia of settled philo- 
sophical tradition. He welcomes the revival, from the eighteenth century, 
of revolt from intellectualism and of interest in affective processes. 
Physiological tradition has been broken. Experimental study can now 
clear the air. Affection must be given elemental rank. It lacks the attri- 
bute of clearness, it “ moves between opposites,” there is with sensations 
a concurrence of these distinguishing characters, and finally the genetic 
difference between sensation and affection can very likely be made out. 
Let us, then, dismiss the unproductive affective memory hypothesis, and, 
contrary to Stumpf, work with feeling in its own right. What theory, 
then, will round out the above elemental considerations? Assume that 
consciousness is ultimately homogeneous. Assume that affections appear 
as “undeveloped sensations, that might, under favorable conditions, have 
developed into sensations.” Assume further that peripheral organs are 
necessary for affections. (This last is Titchener’s implicit assumption.) 
Hazard a guess that these organs are the “free afferent nerve-endings, 
distributed in the various tissues of the body, which represent a lower 
level of development than our special receptive organs.” With Mach he 
says, “Had mental development been carried farther, pleasantness and 
unpleasantness might have become sensations,” differentiated each into 
a larger number of sensations. This theory would explain the absence 
of the attribute of clearness. By this arrested development they can never 
attain to clear consciousness.. “ Affective experience is the obscure, indis- 
criminable correlate of a medley of widely diffused excitatory processes ” 
(p. 292). This theory will also explain the “movement between oppo- 
sites” by these processes reporting, as good or bad, the “tone” of the 
bodily systems from which they proceed. Mixed feelings are thus ac- 
counted for (dismissed ?). The lack of qualitative differentiation would 
thus be explainable, as would the introspective resemblance between 
organic sensations and affections. Genetically they are akin. Titchener’s 
apologetic conclusion here is that “ where our positive knowledge is prac- 
tically nil, there is no disgrace in being wrong.” 

The relation of attention to affection can be anticipated. Titchener 
can scarcely take Ebbinghaus seriously in the latter’s contention that the 
affective value of impressions is one of the conditions for attention, 
relegating such vagary to the “popular psychologies.” In the second 
question of systematic importance he finds himself in agreement; namely, 
in the possibility of attending without feeling, finding that instances of 
“feelingless attention” are “of fairly common occurrence.” The con- 
nection, obvious and natural, need not be universal. The term “ will” 
covers both the facts of attention and the facts of action, those of action 
being simply cases of attention. Of course, we act without feeling. 
As of action, we may have automatic, instinctive, or mechanized atten- 
tion. The relation between affection and attention so far is merely 
external, may be only so. Affection reports the tone of the “ organless ” 
part of the bodily system, “ attention clarifies the sensory contents under 
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the influence of powerful nervous stimuli.” Naturally (assuming the 
correctness of Titchener’s theory of feeling) the special organs become 
adapted to these attentional stimuli,—“ so that, while the corresponding 
sensations appear, at least momentarily, at the conscious focus, there is 
no felt shock or tilt of the whole living body, no concomitant pleasantness 
or unpleasantness. We may attend without feeling.” This, for Titch- 
ener, is a welcome “loosening up” of systematic psychology. Can the 
opposite occur, can feeling with its organic tone, its undeveloped “ periph- 
eral organ” functioning, be present while the sensory contents are still 
obscure? Wundt thinks this possible. Titchener thinks Wundt confuses 
feelings and organic sensations, he himself concluding that the relation 
between affection and attention is in this sense intrinsic. Strong feeling 
implies relatively clear sensible factors. 

The expectation and effort which are supposed to accompany attention 
are not necessarily affective. The problem of effort leads to the im- 
portant question of the motor interpretation of attention and to the dis- 
tinction of attentive states as voluntary and involuntary. Titchener thinks 
that a motor explanation can not adequately explain all the facts. It is 
an exaggeration to define attention entirely in motor terms. In many 
eases cited no motor outflow can be found. As neither strain sensations 
nor feelings aid in distinguishing forms of attention, Titchener offers 
his primary passive, active, and secondary passive forms as a useful 
genetic classification which does not slur observed differences. 

The discussion ends with a graceful apology which will tend possibly 
to silence the hostile critic and to stimulate sympathetic ones (and there 
very likely will be many) who can not pursue the subject along the in- 
teresting and various lines suggested by the author. 

It is amusing to speculate upon how many unwary readers may be 
caught by the ambiguous title of “ The Elementary Psychology of Feeling 
and Attention.” It is “elementary” in somewhat the sense that Mc- 
Dougall’s “ Primer” is, another innocent looking little book. The reader 
will soon discover himself, however, grappling in Titchener’s discussion 
with fundamental and baffling conceptions. His task is clean-cut, even 
without the constant references to “systematic psychology” and the 
sharp slaps at “popular psychologies,” at ready-remedy applications, at 
cortex speculations, at the questors for results who use shaky methods 
(among whom the writer is classed), at those who simply adopt epis- 
temological or teleological attitudes in psychological inquiries, and 
even at those who confuse psychophysical with psychological conditions 
and conceptions. The beauty of it all is that one is thrown back upon his 
haunches at every step. He must introspect for himself, either to agree 
or to disagree; and if conditions are not right for this, he has created 
in him the desire for recourse to reliably recorded introspections. The 
exceptional value of Titchener’s own self-recorded introspections, given 
with assurance and under desirable conditions, will be recognized by all 
psychologists who are interested in the special problems under discussion. 
The rich number of urgent experimental problems, together with the 
large citation of introspections from authorities who are flatly opposed, 
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produces in the reader a rather healthy bewilderment, which should serve 
mightily to stimulate definite investigation. And, in that the book is an 
avowed attempt at a contribution to a systematic psychology from ele- 
ments, one wishes that Titchener had at least made explicit in some 
connection his attitude toward certain very definite and pointed considera- 
tions recently formulated by Woodworth in the James commemorative 
volume and by Calkins in her recent articles in this JourNaAL—a demand 
for a recasting which may make necessary the recognition of elemental 
disparate constituents of consciousness other than those from which 
Titchener takes his starting-point. Though it is true that he seems to 
follow where his facts lead, still the writer has the feeling that there 
are other and at least equally compelling considerations which have not 
been allowed due weight. 

Another noticeable feature of the book is the evident desire of the 
author to give Wundt due historical prominence, ascribing to him cer- 
tainly his full share (all that even a father of science could desire) of 
priority in most affairs of moment in the development of “systematic 
psychology.” The importance of this for the historian of psychology can 
not be questioned, if the verdict itself is not too generous. 

As to the new theory of feeling proposed by Titchener, although its 
actual formulation fills scarcely three pages, I think the author’s whole 
exposition and outlook depend for their provisional acceptance entirely 
upon this general explanation, and upon the possibilities of its adaptability 
to the varied phenomena observable. I seem to find a suggestion that it 
would in the main be acceptable to Cattell in his article in the James 
commemorative volume (pp. 580 ff.). However, though quite ready to 
plead guilty, with many others, to the charge of “ cortex speculation ” 
with scarce hope for any verification at an early date, I do not see that 
Titchener’s shifting the speculation to some possible peripheral apparatus 
should be taken any more seriously than Stumpf’s no less reckless attempt 
at “isolating the pleasure organs” of vision for example, which may ac- 
company the sensory color excitation. Stumpf is avowedly sensational- 
istic in so far as introspection (or identical terminology) goes; Titchener 
is too, I think, dangerously near the same position. Titchener assumes, 
of course, that any feeling must be either pleasant or unpleasant. This 
dimension, if no other, holds always. He further assumes that all psy- 
chologists admit this much. I do not understand Binet, C. Minnemann, 
nor Royce to admit this; as I have before insisted,’ Royce also believes 
Wundt to mean that feelings of any one of the dimensions can exist in the 
absence of the other dimensions, citing examples from his own intro- 
spection. The rough, popular, teleological, non-introspective, pleasant- 
unpleasant differentiation and opposition is the one useful for ordinary 
daily life, of course. It suits Titchener’s theory of feeling evidently be- 
cause feeling is conceived as a sort of vague, unspecialized, undeveloped 
consciousness. Without the vividness attribute for feeling in its own 
right, this conclusion is natural and, I suppose, inevitable. With clear- 
ness as merely an aspect of intensity, and, moreover, with no clearness 

*See, for example, Royce’s “Outlines of Psychology,” pp. 176 ff. 
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but this sort of sensible intensity clearness, what some understand by a 
peculiar distinctness (degree of affective clearness) is ruled out. Feelings 
per se can never develop. On this view it is hard to see how they can 
ever be fully analyzed by introspection. I am disposed to believe that, 
just as Titchener has discovered something radically wrong in the prin- 
ciples of introspection of those whose interpretations and views diverge 
from his own, so there is something inadequate in his own principles of 
introspection. 

He makes much of the so-called introspective resemblance between 
organic sensations and feelings (p. 293). I do not believe there is any 
more intrinsic resemblance here than with any other kind of sensation. 
Wundt’s affective dimension of restlessness (excitement), or Royce’s, as 
the latter has clearly pointed out, may indeed always have as a companion 
process concomitant sensory experience of movements, for example, “ but 
the feeling of that value of our experience which makes it an object of 
momentary discontent’” is a feeling bearing introspectively no resem- 
blance to sensory factors. It is true that Titchener charges Wundt and 
all dimensionalists with this very error of confusing organic sensations 
and affections, but I think it is equally true that he has not exhausted 
introspective possibilities by assuming that our discovery of organic sensa- 
tions will reduce the richness of feeling characteristics. The very be- 
ginning assumption or hypothesis, that from an evolutionary standpoint 
sensations were probably first differentiated, seems to deserve grave ques- 
tioning. Tawney and Davies, at any rate (and many others), have in 
different ways given some reason for doubting the fruitfulness, and the 
intelligibility even, of such a supposition. It is plausible on Titchener’s 
physiological theory, however. . 

This leads us to what seems to me the crux of the whole matter, so 
far as adverse criticism goes. Titchener deprecates and combats sen- 
sationalism and intellectualism. Does not Titchener himself in reality 
offer an intellectualistic account of conscious life? “It is a healthy in- 
stinct that sends us back and back again to the channels of sense, as we 
seek an appreciation of the fulness and richness of the mental life.” 
Peripheral “channels of sense” seem to me to mean avenues for sense 
material; and it seems just as likely, more so, if there are elements of 
consciousness intrinsically different from sensations, that the concomitant 
functioning organs might differ too. So far as I am able to see it, the 
same criticism Titchener directs against Stumpf may possibly be turned 
against himself. So far as the “healthy instinct” goes, it would seem 
that just as many turn back and back again also to some concomitant 
nervous activity which may account for or correspond with the actual 
introspective difference between feeling and sensation. Titchener’s ex- 
press desire to look for peripheral counterparts for feelings displays a 
disposition to class feelings with organic sensations in a more intimate 
way, as intrinsically more like sensations, than Stumpf’s method of 
merely naming them sensations. The latter by centrality of reference 
seems to me to suggest somewhat more introspective distinction between 

* Royce, “ Outlines,” p. 178. 
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feelings and sensations than the former, and to come nearer helping us 
out of the difficulty mentioned above in the quotation from Royce. Titch- 
ener would rule the teleological principle out of affective psychology 
altogether, and I suppose almost everybody would agree with him. The 
danger is to slip easily, with the help of some new formulation, back into 
the intellectualistic attitude. It remains that the use of the teleological 
principle had nothing to do with those dark ages in the psychology of 
feeling at the impossibility of whose return Titchener rejoices. 

As to his doctrine of mixed feelings I can not agree, not only because 
I do not, frankly, desire to, but because my own work on feeling, and the 
introspections there gathered from many subjects, I can not gainsay. 
Method may be more valuable than results at the present stage of our 
knowledge (or ignorance), but methods will avail more than method, and 
I believe that an elemental psychology upon which a more comprehensive 
systematic psychology may be built will some day be framed on some- 
what different lines from any that yet exist. This will begin with a 
fundamental reconstruction of the conception of psychic elements. The 
interesting theory above reported is not (all others that I know fall in 
the same category) free from certain implications which seem to me to 
violate every introspection and every ideal I depend upon. Titchener’s 
discussion of the clearness attribute is, of course, pivotal. The problems 
he seeks to explain by his theory as formulated arise from this position. 
Miinsterberg’s discussion of the independent vividness attribute should 
have been dismissed somehow for his puzzled readers. If feeling and 
attention are not “incompatible” Titchener’s position is weakened on 
both counts, and his groundwork calls for a recasting. Other problems 
not mentioned by him replace some of those he stresses. The impossibility 
of attention to feeling is too readily assumed. This is the only way we 
shall ever learn about either organic sensations or feelings. Subjects have 
rarely been given extended training in feeling introspection. None of the 
introspective data upon which Titchener relies is got from subjects spe- 
cifically trained for long periods of time with excitations arousing pre- 
sumably elemental feelings. He dismisses, without warrant I think, cer- 
tain empirical considerations which were emphasized in my own investiga- 
tions, one of these being the possibility of training in feeling introspection, 
and another the independently variable vividness of feelings. A fuller 
discussion of these and other points, however, I reserve for separate con- 
sideration. If the condition for clearness is “a powerful impression of 
the nervous system” it seems highly improbable that feelings may have 
no such occasion to function. I may be blind to the possibilities, the im- 
plied and possible ramifications which can be worked out and adapted to 
the explanations of common experience, but I seem instinctively disin- 
clined to work with an hypothesis which seems to rest upon the presup- 
position that feeling itself can not be developed and refined. Judd has 
seemed to me to deprive feeling of content, to empty it of significance in 
its own right. Titchener disagrees with Judd, but I don’t know just 
how. On his theory I can’t see just what distinctive function feeling 
(an example of arrested mental development) may have in life. “ Had 
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our physical development been carried farther, we might have had (in- 
stead of our vague affective life) a corresponding increase in the number 
of internal sense organs ” (p. 292). Despite my inability to describe what 
the attitude is which may be free from intellectualistic and also from 
teleological shortsightedness, and despite my effort to accept Titchener’s 
tentative hypothesis, I do not feel entirely without misgivings under his 
flag. To be reasonable, one should offer a substitute. This would imply 
a treatise. This I do not presume to attempt. I have, however, honestly, 
even if inadequately, tried to suggest my personal reaction to the work 
as a whole. I suppose some of my objections may be ruled out as 
“ epistemological.” But somehow it seems to me that our epistemological 
presuppositions inevitably underlie and exercise some directive influence 
upon our characteristic attitude toward psychological problems, especially 
those of feeling. Moreover I can not understand exactly how we can 
safely divorce such considerations when we lay our elaborate groundwork 
for a “systematic psychology.” At any rate this divorcing, in the 
opinion of the writer, has not been done by James, or Miinsterberg, or 
Judd, or Titchener, etc., and when one tries to make articulate in what 
fundamental respects he differs from another, for temperamental or other 
reasons, he finds himself at their starting-point. I am myself unable to 
find an attitude yet worked out which seems to me sufficiently free from 
sensationalism and intellectualism to allow for a treatment of feeling 
which satisfies my own introspection. Titchener has made undoubtedly 
an important contribution, and the very sort that was needed. Professor 
Titchener ranks so high, and merits it all so clearly, that his modest and 
undogmatic, even at times apologetic, attitude so abashes one that it is 
doubly difficult for the writer, who is even in name scarcely yet a psy- 
chologist, to raise a dissenting voice. 

After all Titchener has eminently succeeded in what he set out to do, 
stimulate systematic investigation, state critical problems, lend his name 
to an original theory, and offer a wealth of concrete material and well- 
stated considerations which can never be neglected by any future psy- 
chologist of feeling. 

CHARLES HuGHes JOHNSTON. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 





The Philosophy of Loyalty. Jostan Royce. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1908. Pp. xii 409. 


Readers of “ The World and the Individual” have been awaiting with 
eagerness the appearance of a work which should supplement the author’s 
metaphysics by the presentation of his ethical creed, as held by him 
to-day. The “Philosophy of Loyalty,” in which this hope seems about 
to be realized, will, however, prove in some respects disappointing to the 
special student. For it is, as expressly announced in the preface, neither 
a text-book nor “an elaborately technical philosophical research,” but 
rather a popular discussion of a single problem, which took its final form 
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in a course of lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute. Neverthe- 
less, the problem chosen is so fundamental and is treated with so much 
clearness that the essential features of the author’s theory of ethics appear 
in unmistakable outlines, even though the reasons offered for its accept- 
ance are not elaborated with anything approaching completeness. 

The subject-matter of the book is, broadly speaking, the content of the 
moral ideal. This for Professor Royce, as for Hegel, consists in the 
identification of the individual will with the universal will. This uni- 
versal is, of course, the organic whole of which each individual mind is 
a member. The creation of a harmony between myself and the world, in 
other words the setting before myself of ends the realization of which 
is at the same time the realization of the ends of my fellowmen, this is the 
task that the moral ideal lays upon me. Such a prescription means, 
negatively, indifference to all satisfactions that are merely individual, 
except as they may be incidental to the attainment of the ultimate end; 
with this will disappear all strife except that against the enemies of the 
ideal itself. Positively it means the giving up of one’s life to the service 
—not of individuals as such, for there is no reason why I should supply 
others with what I do not allow myself, but of causes. For a cause is a 
tie binding a number of individuals into a unity through their struggle 
for or possession of a common object. What particular causes you and I 
are to work for must be determined mainly by our tastes, our abilities, 
and our circumstances. But whatever our cause may be, evidently we 
must so choose and serve it as to increase to the utmost of our power the 
amount of devotion to causes in the world. For only as society becomes 
thoroughly permeated by such a spirit can it become completely unified. 
If, by narrowing somewhat the common signification of a word, we agree 
to call “ the willing, practical, and thoroughgoing devotion of a person to 
a cause” loyalty, then it follows from the preceding that all virtue is 
loyalty of some sort, and the supreme virtue is loyalty to loyalty. 

The evidence offered for the truth of this position is twofold. In the 
first place, it is maintained that this unity of the one and the many is the 
highest good of the individual himself, that, indeed, nothing is a good 
except as it is supported and made what it is by this consciousness of 
harmony. Whence by the convenient and (among philosophers) popular 
assumption that the right is always and everywhere identical with the 
agent’s highest good, the equation, morality = loyalty, is obtained. In the 
second place, it is asserted that the ordinarily accepted virtues, as 
veracity, respect for property, and the rest, find their explanation and 
justification in terms of this conception. 

But may not the conception itself rest upon a myth? Devotion to a 
cause may, indeed, be the individual’s highest good, but he can find it 
such, as Professor Royce admits, or rather insists, only on condition that 
he supposes the cause to be worthy of his devotion. Now a cause, as 
we have seen, does not derive its ultimate value from the satisfaction its 
realization will afford to individuals. Is worth, or value, to be defined, 
then, in terms of something other than satisfaction? By no means; the 
good must represent the satisfaction of some conscious being. If, then, 
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morality be not the worship of a fetish, the cause must be a super- 
personal being, an experience dwelling upon some higher level of con- 
sciousness than any human being ever reaches. And the cause of causes, 
the unity of the life of the race, can be nothing other than God. At this 
level of insight morality passes over into religion, and loyalty may be 
defined as “the will to manifest, so far as is possible, the Eternal, that 
is, the conscious and superhuman unity of life, in the form of the acts of 
an individual Self.’ The evidence for the existence of this super- 
personal consciousness occupies the two closing chapters of the book. In 
the seventh it is presented by means of a polemic against pragmatism, in 
the eighth by a more purely constructive argument. As these add noth- 
ing essentially new to the exposition in “ The World and the Individual ” 
and in the presidential address, “ The Eternal and the Practical,” they 
need not detain us here. 

Such are the outlines of this simple and impressive picture of the 
moral life. What, now, are we to say of the grounds upon which it is 
recommended for our acceptance? In attempting to estimate their 
adequacy we are confronted by the fact that the book is not a treatise, 
but a series of popular lectures. Now, if a lecturer wishes a second 
invitation to address the same audience, even if it be an average 
“academic” audience, he must supply entertainment or edification, not 
evidence. If, then, the present reviewer finds himself compelled to say 
that (ignoring the metaphysical discussion as something already before 
the philosophical public) the arguments of the earlier chapters seem to 
him not merely unconvincing, but flimsy, he is not so much condemning 
this book as giving the author a hint as to how to deal with the difficulties 
of at least one reader when he comes to prepare a more thoroughgoing 
presentation. 

Professor Royce, as we have seen, reaches his conclusion by two dif- 
ferent paths, through a doctrine of the good and a doctrine of the right. 
The position that loyalty, as above defined, is the supreme good, by the 
side of which all other objects of desire are (as I understand it) worthless, 
is attained primarily by the author’s favorite method of eliminating alter- 
natives. The most important alternative attacked is hedonism. But his 
argument, if valid, will hold equally against a number of closely related 
theories such as Alexander’s and Simmel’s, which, for want of a better 
name, may be called voluntarism. Now the essence of both hedonism 
and voluntarism is catholicity and freedom. As far as the individual’s 
own good is concerned, they assert that the satisfaction of no desire is 
as such worthless, and, provided that a harmony of desires has been 
attained which is both comprehensive and stable, the individual’s own 
judgment as to the relative position of his different desires is not to be 
condemned on any pretext, except as the interests of other persons are 
involved. The representatives of this position will accordingly maintain 
that he who picks out a single object of desire and holds it up as allein- 
seligmachend, must give definite and rigorously tested evidences to justify 
his contention. Unfortunately, this is precisely what we do not find. 
“Unless you can find some sort of loyalty,” we are told, “you can not 
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find unity and peace in your active living.” The second of these two 
statements gets what measure of truth it possesses—not from the author’s 
ethical, but from his metaphysical, position, according to which the uni- 
verse is perfect. For the devotee of a lost cause, if he really believes 
it lost forever, will gain no peace from his devotion. The similar claim 
with regard to unity stands as a mere bold assertion. Unity with others 
in the pursuit of a common end undoubtedly enhances the value of that 
end for most of us. For some persons it is possible that no other kind 
of pursuit is capable of issuing in satisfaction. Such enhancement of 
value can as easily find a place in the hedonistic or voluntaristic account 
of the good as anywhere else. What is required, however, for Professor 
Royce’s purposes, is a demonstration that it must occupy precisely the 
same place in every life; and, secondly, that everything else is worthless 
for every one. The very beginnings of such a demonstration are lacking. 

With regard to the argument that all the commonly recognized virtues 
can be stated in terms of loyalty, it must be pointed out that all the 
virtues indispensable for the conservation of existence can be justified by 
any theory whatever which, in Nietzsche’s phrase, affirms life. The real 
test comes when we apply our theory to the actions which aim at something 
more than the protection of the conditions of existence. No attempt is 
made to meet this test. Furthermore, since the theory claims to describe 
the moral life of common sense and not merely that of the philosopher, 
it assumes that the judgments of common sense never regard as moral 
the seeking for purely individual goods (whether for self or for another), 
and, further, that common sense looks upon the success of a cause as 
having a value independent of the good that may accrue to the indi- 
viduals thereby affected. For the first of these assumptions no evidence 
whatever is offered. For the support of the second I suppose the author 
has in mind the peculiar enthusiasm which a cause is capable of evoking. 
Doubtless a million is a more impressive figure than one. But a million 
is, after all, made up of units, and whatever the source of its power over 
the imagination, it is in any event not a product mysteriously generated 
by the fusion of zeros. 

If, in conclusion, we turn to another aspect of Professor Royce’s work, 
the pedagogical and homiletic, I believe all readers will agree in pro- 
nouncing it a masterpiece. The method of approach and the order and 
manner of treatment exhibit great skill. The style is transparently clear. 
Every sentence pulsates with life. And the whole glows with a warmth 
that can be infused only by a profound and generous nature that has 
seen a noble vision. 


Frank CHAPMAN SHaRrP. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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progress towards freedom, and all progress towards freedom is progress 
in philosophy. The history of philosophy involves the history of 
humanity. History demands metaphysical and teleological interpretation. 
La base anatomica dell’ intuizione (pp. 465-496): E. Luaaro. — Intuition 
is a representative function and dependent upon representative centers 
operating at a level below internal or external stimuli. Un trattato ele- 
mentare di filosofia indiana (pp. 497-513): L. Suaui.— Continues the de- 
scription of contents of the “TarRamrita of Jagadica” begun in a 
previous number. I] concetto della natura ed il principio del diritto 
(pp. 514-524): E. Dr Carto.—A discussion, with approval, of Del 
Vecchio’s recent book bearing the title of the article, and an effort to 
clarify the author’s deduction of the principle of right from his funda- 
mental ethical principle, viz., the absolute anatomy of the subject or 
person. La riforma della scuola media (pp. 525-542): P. F. Nicour.-—A 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Miss C. B. Dusois has published a monograph in the third bulletin 
of Volume VIII. of the ethnological publications of the University of 
California, dealing with Luisefio Indians of South California. The fol- 
lowing is from a summary in Nature (January 7) of Miss Dubois’s 
article: “Though they have been exposed to European influence for 
more than a hundred years, and have lived for nearly two generations 
under rigid Christian discipline, it is remarkable that so many of their 
pagan beliefs and customs have survived. It is still more noteworthy 
that, about a hundred and twenty years ago, a pagan missionary move- 
ment extended from them to the Dieguejfio tribe, among whom the new 
cult which centers round the personality of Chungichnish was intro- 
duced. This new faith, like others which have extended beyond their 
original home, had every requisite of a conquering religion—a distinct 
and difficult rule of life demanding obedience, fasting, and self-sacrifice 
—and it enforced its commands by an appeal to the fear of punishment, 
a threat that avengers in the shape of stinging weeds, the rattle-snake, 
and the bear would punish neglect of its observances. The most im- 
portant of the rites connected with the Chungichnish cultus is that of 
Toloache, or the initiation of youths and girls. In the case of the 
former, the ‘candidates, in a state of nudity, are dosed with a decoction 
of the jimson-weed (Datura meteloides), which contains a powerful nar- 
cotic and excitative principle. After the intoxication produced by this 
drug has passed away, the secret dances of the tribe are performed and 
the mystic songs are sung. The Shaman who conducts the proceedings 
asserts that he is possessed of magical powers, and the initiates are in- 
structed to imitate his feats. During the dance the performers appear 
to speak in the tongues of beasts and birds, a rite possibly connected 
with a belief in personal totem animals or guardian spirits, which up 
to quite recent times survived among this people. These rites are fol- 
lowed by a fast from salt and meat sometimes lasting two or three 
weeks, and meanwhile the youth is instructed in the tribal code of 
etiquette and morals. He is told, for instance, that no one should eat 
immediately on rising lest the spirit which was absent from his body in 
sleep should be unable to return. On the same principle, on return 
from an expedition into the hills he must defer eating so as to permit 
the wandering spirit to rejoin its mortal body. This initiation rite is 
accompanied by an elaborate symbolism, of which Wanuwat, or the sac- 
red net, and a form of painting or modelling in sand are the most prom- 
inent features. The net is said to symbolize the Milky Way, a prom- 
inent feature in the night sky of that region, which is regarded as the 
home of the dead; and the main idea seems to be based upon an attempt 
to free the departing spirits from this earth, and to prevent their return 
by binding them in the net of the Milky Way. The sand painting may 
perhaps best be described as a cosmological model in which the tribal 
conception of the relation of this world to the heavens is portrayed. The 
annual commemorative rite for the dead is performed over images repre- 
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senting the departed, a custom common to the Hindus and other savage 
or semi-savage races. Singing and dancing, with whirling of the bull- 
roarer, precede the burning of the images, in some cases the clothing 
and ornaments being consumed, in others removed by the friends. Like 
the rite of the sacred net, the intention seems to be to expel the spirits 
of the dead from the neighborhood of the living. The creation legends 
of the tribe, now for the first time fully recorded by Miss Dubois, are of 
considerable importance, and must be taken into account by all students 
of comparative mythology. In the beginning existed only Kivish Atak- 
vish, the Void, who was followed by Whaikut Piwkut, ‘the whitish 
gray,’ who created two great round balls, which were male and female. 
The union of sky and earth then produced the first people, now repre- 
sented by the magic mortar, wampum strings, the mast used in the 
death rites, and other sacred objects, animal and vegetable. Then ap- 
pears a deified hero, Oniot, who is done to death by Wahawut, the witch, 
and, as in the Hindu Yama saga, death thus entered the world. Besides 
these is a group of interesting sky myths.” 

Tue following abstract of the paper on “ Some Implications of Recog- 
nition,” read by Dr. G. F. Goldsbrough before the Aristotelian Society on 
January 4, is from the Atheneum: “ The subject was suggested by recent 
papers on the subject of mental activity, and by the publication of an 
empirical view of mind recommended for adoption by medical men in 
preference to a metaphysical treatment of the subject. Dr. Goldsbrough 
adopted the conclusion of Mr. Carr, who, following Hume, passed the 
judgment upon idealism that, from the point of view of idealism, a final 
or philosophical judgment on mental activity was impossible. After the 
judgment of impossibility, immediately a person began again to think on 
the subject, he was obliged to take the chance whether a philosophical 
judgment would be found possible or not. On recognizing the reappear- 
ance of other persons who had engaged in the pursuit of philosophy in the 
past, a predication of mental activity in other persons as objects became 
possible by the subject. This experience constituted the true foundation 
for the predication of mental activity. Two persons in union in this 
experience proved to each other that mental activity was no illusion. 
Through subsequent experience they could predicate that their experience 
of mutual reappearance and recognition had been an experience of union; 
and the immediately subsequent experience which appeared to enable 
them to do this was mutual pressure of one on the other. Pressure was 
realized as between the two persons, but the experience of between only 
confirmed the predication of the previous experience of union, and when, 
subsequently to the initial experience of union, which inferentially through 
pressure had ceased, the predication of the previous reality of union had 
only been confirmed. The experience of union could thus be predicated 
to consist in freedom from pressure, or rest. Union and rest thus became 
the foundations of the judgment of possibility for future philosophical 
judgment. In order, however, to render judgment on mental activity 
from these persons accessible to others further steps were necessary. The 
first of these steps was concerned with the problem of identity, which for 
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the purpose of judgment might be confined to formal identity. When 
through the analysis of experience an agreement on formal identity was 
reached, the passage to philosophical judgment became relatively easy. 
Not, however, through two persons only. There was the connection of 
past and present to be considered, and to be expressed through formal 
identity. For this purpose another person in union with the previous two 
was called for, who, through formal identity, could predicate knowledge 
of the past of the one who was passive object to the other’s mental activity. 
The experience of three persons of this nature constituted the experience 
of communion, upon which all future philosophical judgment must be 
based.” 

Accorpine to the Nation, “The Hague Society for the Defense of 
Christianity asks for competitive discussions of the following themes: 
(1) An Investigation of the Value of the Empirical Psychology of 
Religion for the Doctrines of Christianity; (2) A Scientific Discussion 
of Ethics on the Basis of Modern Religious Principles. The prize for 
the former is to be bestowed on December 15, 1909, and for the latter on 
the same day, 1910. The prizes are four hundred gulden and a gold 
medal. Scholars of all nations may compete.” 

Dr. Davin Starr Jorpan, president of Stanford University, has been 
elected president of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science for the meeting to be held next year in Boston. Dr. William 
H. Holmes, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, is vice-president of 
Section H, Anthropology and Psychology; Professor James E. Russell, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, is vice-president of section 
L, Education. 

THE address given by Professor H. Poincaré before the Mathematical 
Congress at Rome, on the subject of “The Future of Mathematics,” is 
published in the Revue générale des sciences for December 15, 1908. 
M. Poincaré begins by discussing the purposes of the pure mathematician 
and his relationship to the engineer. 

Tue MacmiILitaNn Company will bring out at an early date “ Totemism 
and Exogamy,” by Dr. J. G. Frazer. The volume will include a reprint 
of the author’s “ Totemism,” long out of print, a “ Geographieal Survey 
of Totemism,” four articles published originally in The Fortnightly, and 
a summary with conclusions. 

Proressor Epwarp B. TitcHener, of Cornell University, will give at 
the University of Illinois a series of lectures in psychology, probably 
during the latter part of March. 


A MONUMENT to Professor von Krafft-Ebing was unveiled in the hall 
of the University of Vienna at the time of the recent international con- 
gress in that city on the care of the insane. 

Proressor ©. V. Tower, of the University of Vermont, has gone 
abroad for graduate study and travel. 


SHELLEY’s translation of the “Banquet of Plato” has been repub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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